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Is  it  my  fault  if  I am  roaming  the  country  among  you  like  a cheap 
fortune  teller?  If  I must  hide  and  disguise  myself  as  though  I were 
a fallen  woman  and  you  my  judges?  Just  look  at  my  sister,  art!  Like 
me  she  is  in  exile  among  barbarians.  We  no  longer  know  what  to 
do  to  save  ourselves. 


FRIEDRICH  NIETZGHE 


Lots  of  extremes  have  been  gone  to  in  search  of  the  meaning  of  life. 
Mountains  have  been  climbed;  worldly  pleasures  have  been  eschew- 
ed; meaningless  phrases  have  been  chanted  for  hours  in  dark  rooms; 
psychoactive  chemicals  have  been  ingested;  Frisbees  have  been 
thrown.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  question  the  value  of  any  of  these 
approaches. 


ROBERT  WRIGHT 


TAOS  ECLIPSE 

Jeanne  Chase 

Earth,  straw,  water, 
molded  by  artisans' 
pliant  red  hands 
into  bricks, 
sun  baked, 
placed  one  by  one, 
until  adobe  dwellings 
swell 

side  by  side 
around  a courtyard 
of  earth  and  sky. 

Gathering  place 
of  men  in  bold  blankets, 
women  baking  bread, 
children  at  play, 
young  eyes 
seeking  each  other 
a thousand  years  ago. 

In  the  pueblo 
under  the  shadow 
of  holy  mountain 
their  descendants  yet 
tend  art,  fields, 
children,  bread. 

Five  dollars  a camera, 
five  dollars  a car. 

Young  man  with  wounded  eyes 
and  alcohol  breath 
asks  for  coins. 

One  cool  summer  night 
earth's  shadow  eased 
upon  the  fullness  of  the  moon 
and  the  moon 
allowed  its  brilliance 
to  be  consumed. 
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GUEST 

David  D.  Richard 


Somehow  Death 
Has  a way 
Of  sending  you 
A card  marked 
"Unknown"  so 
You  don't  know  where 
He's  coming  from 
Or  when. 

He's  like 

Some  relative 

You  really  don't 

Care  for 

Who  shows  up 

Uninvited 

At  your  door 

With  that  hungry  look 

And  plans 

To  stay  a while. 

And  somehow 
You  know 
He'll  have  it  all 
Soon  anyway 
The  house,  the  car. 

The  T.V.  ™ 

No  matter  what 
Your  will 
Might  happen 
To  say. 


PRAIRIE  DOCK 

Patricia  K.  Armstrong 

Once 

I touched  a leaf. 
Shuddered, 

The  earth  shook 
With  thundering 

of  buffalo. 
Lungs  paralyzed, 

I choked 

on  red-brown  dust 
and  bison  sweat. 

Lifted 

spit-stung  cheeks, 
dung-cracked  lips, 
to  the  thirsty  sun, 

A cold  dock  leaf 
upon  my  brow. 


LOST  SONGS 

John  Mahoney 

before  the  wreckers  come  I will 
go  back  to  the  doomed  garden  and  find 
your  lost  songs  of  tender  boots  and  sad 
surprises  even  if  I have  to  brave  the  weft 
the  black  and  orange  spider  spread  across 
the  deadly  nightshade  under  which  perhaps 
you  hid  them 

quickly  Fll  go  back  to  the  garden  where 

you  sang  songs  of  autumn  in  Ottumwa  springtime 

in  Sprucemont  and  winter  in  Wimbledon 

all  the  summer  long  in  a voice  as  tiny 

as  tinkling  of  glass  chimes  in  tea  gardens 

taking  no  time  to  put  on  gloves  I will 

poke  among  the  spines  of  Painted  Damask 

for  your  songs  and  though  I cannot 

save  the  garden  that  belonged  to  us 

that  summer  more  than  to  its  distant  landlord 

I will  at  least  find  the  songs 

you  sang  there  and  wrote  down  on  bark 

of  birches  before  chain  saws  and 

bulldozers  have  laid  waste 

that  garden 


NOON  OF  A HAMADRYAD 

Rosemary  Formolo 


The  hamadryad  could  not  understand  why  the  women  slept  on  beds. 
Her  body  fitted  the  down  and  upward  thrust  of  the  oak  branch  mdth 
a lovely  ease.  She  lay  looking  up  at  the  cool  canopy  of  polished  leaves 
that  shielded  her  from  the  fierce,  midday  sun.  She  smiled.  She  drows- 
ed. It  was  hot.  A corner  of  the  pool  shone  brass  in  the  sun.  A locust 
called  the  hour,  rising  to  a shrill  and  reedy  eloquence,  then  ebbed,  down 
and  down  into  a lower,  more  comforting  key.  Then  stopped.  The  lashes 
of  the  hamadryad  dosed  softly  over  the  violet  eyes.  The  fleece  of  her 
unloosened  hair  hung  still. 

And  some  time  later,  there  came  down  the  back  road  the  boy  An- 
tonio. He  had  seen  the  ladies  take  their  departure,  and  knew  the  garden 
would  be  rid  of  their  clutter.  He  entered  it  and  sat  down  on  a little  stone 
seat  to  gaze  with  fierce  desire  at  the  oak  tree. 

"Ecco!  Come  down,  bella  donna/'  he  murmured  urgently.  'Toco  a 
poco.  Old  ladies,  they  see  you.  The  old  man,  he  held  you.  Brutoi  What 
a waste.  I am  young,  I am  longing  for  you,  beautiful  woman  in  the 
tree.  Con  amore!" 

The  hamadryad  opened  her  violet  eyes  and  glanced  down,  at  the  boy, 
his  hands  clasped  at  the  nape  of  his  neck  in  a charming  pose.  Above 
the  open  shirt  collar,  his  head  with  ringlets  curled  as  tightly  as  the 
hyacinth  flower,  reminded  her  of  — Eros?  Or  perhaps  a satyr  with  his 
swarthy  skin  and  dark,  burning  eyes.  She  felt  mischievous,  amused. 
She  wanted  to  play  with  him  for  a spell. 

She  began  to  sing  a wordless  song,  so  softly  at  first  that  it  flowed 
into  the  sense  like  the  fragrance  of  a flower. 


Then  swiftly  she  stole  down  the  tree  and  put  her  back  to  it  cunning- 
ly, keeping  herself  just  out  of  sight.  Her  song  grew  into  a melody  a 
mortal  could  understand,  for  it  had  the  lilt  and  rhythm  of  a dance.  Now 
she  moved  around  the  trunk,  peeping  face  to  face  with  Antonio.  Her 
loveliness  startled  his  eyes.  Her  beauty  pierced  his  heart. 

Slowly  she  revolved  around  the  tree  as  though  half  mocking  a mor- 
tal’s notion  of  a waltz.  She  held  out  her  floating  arms  to  Antonio,  in- 
viting him  to  the  dance. 

And  so  he  came  to  her  slowly  and  they  moved  together,  but  not  quite 
touching.  He  sensed  her  soft  smell,  like  arbutus.  He  was  afraid  to  star- 
tle her.  But  whenever  with  longing  or  with  guile  he  tried  to  clasp  her 
hands  or  draw  her  near,  she  eluded  him,  but  still  in  the  measure  of 
the  dance. 

So  he  gave  up  that  quest  and  they  circled  round  and  round,  by  the 
pool,  by  the  flowers,  by  the  tree  with  the  harmony  of  a reed  in  a flow- 
ing stream.  Sideways  she  bent  her  head  and  sang  her  song,  the  song 
that  surged  in  his  blood,  that  made  his  heart  flutter,  that  filled  him 
with  a wild,  exulting  happiness.  And  only  the  discipline  of  the  dance 
constrained  him.  And  for  a time  he  was  content. 

Never  was  he  to  know  such  an  exquisite  balance  between  longing 
and  fulfillment. 

But  at  length  he  paused  and  flung  out  his  arms  wildly  to  hold  her 
fast.  Like  the  humming  bird,  the  hamadryad  darted  backwards,  just 
out  of  reach.  The  song  stopped.  The  dance  was  ended.  Then,  gliding 
near,  she  gave  him  a kiss  as  fleet  as  the  beat  of  a moth’s  wing,  but  in 
her  wisdom  it  was  also  the  kiss  of  forgetfulness. 

As  Antonio  sat  by  the  edge  of  the  pool,  he  rubbed  his  head.  ''Non 
mi  ricordo,  ” he  murmured.  Something  still  stirred  within  him  like  the 
warm  remembrance  of  a dream  nine-tenths  forgotten.  But  the 
sweetness  of  it!  It  dripped  like  honey  from  this  dream.  He  looked 
speculatively  at  the  oak  tree.  After  awhile  he  got  up,  opened  the  gate, 
paused  long  to  look  back  at  the  garden.  He  went  away  then,  down  the 
road,  with  a certain  lightness  and  ryhthm  to  his  step,  whistling  softly 
but  unaware  of  it,  the  hamadryad’s  song. 
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AT  THE  RYOGINTEI  ZEN  TEMPLE 
Larry  Turner 


Airborne 
dragonflies  mate 
above  the  moss  garden, 
their  concentration 
exceeding  mine. 


A WRITER 

Mil  Riese 

Even  then  I was  a writer 
scraping  my  thoughts  on  cliff  walls, 
pictures  of  ghosts  and  sacred  dreams 
confetti  and  dust  from  a dead  jaw. 

Not  one  of  my  father's  fathers 
bequeathed  me  chalk  or  tablet. 

They  were  proud,  and  they  owned  me, 
bartered  me,  along  with  some  painted  jars. 
Under  the  careening  stars  my  gold 
crackled  and  waited 


until  now. 


WALKING  DOWN  M.G.  ROAD 
T.  Ilango 


I do  not  want  to 

applaud  the  square  cut 
of  Vishy 
dine  and  dance 
chit  and  chat 

with  a honey  moon  special 

relax 

with  a 

made  for  each  other 
at  the  coffee  house 
or  enjoy 

the  melodious  symphony 
of 

seems  like  old  times 
because  ...... 

i decide 

to  book  the  “heavenly" 
you  and  me 
holiday  package 
at  the  Karnataka  Tourism 


Amit  Burson 
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DAD 

Jane  Scoville 

He's  smiling 
Sitting  under  a tree 
Saying  he'd  planned 
To  go  down  to  the  lake 
To  wade,  to  cool  his  feet 
But  the  hill 

Is  somehow  steeper  this  year: 
If  he  did  maneuver 
His  way  down. 

How  would  he  ever 
Get  back  up? 

How  like  him 
To  stay  up  here 
Smiling 
At  the  top. 


A TRUE  STORY  AND  MOW  I IMAGINED  IT 

Walter  J.  Hickey 

He  stuffed  a .22  caliber  bullet  up  his  nose.  Sitting  there  in  the  eighth 
grade  home  room,  he  somehow  managed  to  cram  the  thing  so  far  up 
his  nose  that  he  couldn't  get  it  out. 

Mother  Paul  was  explaining  to  the  class  the  subtle  nuances  between 
the  dangerous  doctrines  of  Luther  and  John  Calvin  when  she  noticed 
the  mask  of  suddenly  realized  horror  descend  upon  Patrick  Murphy's 
face.  An  anny  of  Ursulines  came  to  peer  at  the  swelling  nostril.  Patrick 
stuttered  during  his  mea  culpa,  embarrassed  at  his  own  damned  stupidi^ 
ty.  The  nuns  deliberated.  Frustrated,  their  index  fingers  rigidly  poin- 
ting at  the  lump  in  Patrick's  nasal  passage;  they  poked  and  prodded 
it  with  #2  lead  pencils  until  one  of  the  more  worldly  among  them 
pointed  out  that  the  bullet  Just  might  go  off  and  blow  Patrick's  brains 
out,  and  how  would  they  explain  that  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murphy  and 
the  Monsignori  So  it  was  time  to  call  the  emergency  room  and  announce 
the  imminent  arrival  of  a patient  in  semi- volatile  condition.  And  time, 
of  course,  to  pray. 

Aside  from  the  flush  of  embarrassment,  none  of  this  initially  seemed 
to  bother  Patrick  as  much  as  it  did  everyone  else.  Oh,  it  was  uncom- 
fortable, and  he  didn't  want  to  go  to  the  hospital,  but  why  was  everyone 
so  excited?  He  wasn't  in  pain.  The  thought  of  having  to  tell  his  father 
wasn't  a very  pleasant  one,  but  these  things  can  happen.  It  wasn't  as 
if  he'd  done  it  on  purpose.  He  remembered  his  father  talking  about  his 
Unde  Billy,  m?ho,  while  balancing  a bottle  of  whiskey  on  his  head,  had 
fallen  off  a barn  roof  in  Toronto  and  was  killed.  Broke  his  neck. 
"Sometimes  people  do  silly  things,"  his  father  said  with  a nod  and  a 
wink.  Never  mentioning  that  Billy  had  been  blind  drank,  and  had  nar- 
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rowly  escaped  life  threatening  catastrophe  dozens  of  times  before.  Fate 
had  caught  up  with  Uncle  Billy.  This  purely  was  a jest  of  God. 

Patrick  had  merely,  unconsciously,  slipped  a slender,  long-rifle  shell 
into  his  nose  and  then  using  his  little  finger  as  a breech  block,  ramm- 
ed it  home,  and  no  amount  of  blowing  or  snorting  would  dislodge  it. 
He  was  scared  at  first  and  then  just  angry  at  himself.  The  other  kids 
in  the  classroom  stared  wall-eyed,  as  if  they’d  never  seen  anybody 
before  with  a bullet  stuck  up  his  nose. 

He  overheard  one  of  the  nuns  suggest  perhaps  tweezing  the  thing 
out  with  a paper  clip.  It  was  Mother  Victorine,  a renowned  sorceress, 
who,  while  murmuring  incantations,  removed  splinters  with  sewing 
needles  sterilized  in  the  flame  of  a candle.  But  Patrick  knew  it  was  a 
rim-fire,  percussion  cap  cartridge  and  he  covered  his  face  with  his  hands 
and  started  bellowing,  “Noooooo!”  Now  the  audible  manifestation  of 
his  anguish  brought  everyone  to  near  panic  and  Mother  Hildegard 
started  the  class  singing  On  This  Day  Oh  Beautiful  Mother,  while  two 
of  her  colleagues  whisked  Patrick  into  the  hallway.  An  ancient  nun 
with  a twinkling  eye  slid  an  institutional  gray  folding  chair  under  his 
backside  and  he  plopped  down  with  his  face  in  his  hands. 

“Keep  your  hands  at  your  sides,  Patrick.  Don’t  fuss  with  your  nose,” 
Mother  Gordula  scolded. 

“Yes,  Mother.” 

“We’ll  have  this  all  taken  care  of  quickly,  Pat,”  Mother  Colette  inter- 
jected. She  was  always  kind  and  never  angry.  “In  the  meantime,  offer 
your  suffering  up  for  children  in  pagan  countries,  who  are  less  for- 
tunate.” 

“Yes,  Mother,”  He  wondered,  were  there  “less  fortunate  children  in 
other  countries”  with  .22  bullets  up  their  noses? 

The  anxiety  and  excitement  were  starting  to  work  on  Patrick  and 
he  wished  this  whole  damn  thing  had  never  happened.  He  started  to 
project.  What  would  the  kids  say  tomorrow?  The  worst  of  this  might 
be  just  beginning.  What  if  the  doctors  had  to  remove  the  bullet  surgical- 
ly? He’d  have  a huge  bandage  strapped  to  the  middle  of  his  face.  What 
if  he  lost  his  nose  altogether?  He  imagined  the  odd  weight  of  a pro- 
sthetic nose  throwing  his  head  out  of  balance.  Listing,  first  to  port,  then 
to  starboard,  as  he  fought  to  avoid  falling  asleep  after  lunch.  A pro- 
blem he  struggled  with  daily. 

How  could  he  face  his  father  at  supper  tonight?  He  was  certain  of 
the  sanctuary  of  his  mother’s  midriff.  He’d  hide  his  face  and  hang  onto 
her  like  a frightened  possum.  He  hoped  he’d  never  be  too  old  to  be 
comforted  by  his  mother.  But  his  father  despairingly  would  shake  his 


head.  Then,  pinioned  by  his  father’s  accusing,  dark  eyes,  he’d  shrivel 
at  the  volume  of  his  rhetorical  curse,  “Jesus  Christ  Almighty!  Where’d 
he  get  the  God  Damned  bullet  anyway!”  The  tears  would  come.  His 
shoulders  would  begin  to  jerk  involuntarily.  His  sobs  would  get  louder 
and  louder.  His  father  would  get  angrier  and  angrier.  And  . . . 

What  about  tomorrow?  He’d  be  made  fun  of,  he  could  count  on  that. 
They’d  call  him  names.  Tell  jokes. 

“Single-shot  Murphy  or  Bullet-head?” 

“Hey  Murphy,  look  the  other  way.  Don’t  you  know  better  than  to 
point  a loaded  nose  at  somebody?” 

“Murph,  I got  a question  for  ya.  If  you’re  all  alone  in  the  jungle  sur- 
rounded by  Red  Chinese  and  you  only  got  one  bullet  — do  you  stuff 
it  up  yer  nose?” 

“Watch  out  for  that  guy  over  there.  He’s  a snub-nosed  .22.” 

He  couldn’t  face  it.  That’s  all  there  was  to  it.  He’d  have  to  pack  up 
and  leave.  He  heard  the  siren  of  the  approaching  ambulance  the 
herald  of  his  miserable,  ill  fortune.  And  he  realized  that  this  insignifi- 
cant little  slip  of  the  wrist  had  ruined  his  life. 
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“Fm  gonna  give  you  a shot  that’ll  freeze  your  nose,”  the  doctor  was 
friendly.  He  liked  to  explain  everything,  believing  that  his  chatty 
descriptions  kept  emergency  room  patients  calm.  Especially  kids. 
“You’ll  still  be  able  to  breathe  through  it,  but  you  won’t  feel  anything. 
If  you  do  feel  something,  let  me  know  right  away.” 

Patrick,  on  his  back,  looked  up  from  the  table  into  the  bright  lights. 
He  could  only  make  out  glimpses  of  quickly  moving  shadows.  The  glare 
hurt  his  eyes.  The  local  anesthetic  was  beginning  to  take  effect,  and 
he  could  feel  the  center  of  his  face  turning  to  stone. 

“Alright,  Patrick,  we’re  gonna  get  that  bullet  out  of  there  now,”  the 
doctor  said  reassuringly.  “You  needn’t  worry,  son.  You  wouldn't  believe 
some  of  the  things  I pull  out  of  people  that  they  push  into  themselves. 
When  you’re  older  Fll  tell  you  some  stories  that’ll  stand  your  hair  on 
end.  Hang  on,  here  we  go  now.” 

He  could  feel  the  dull  thuds  of  the  doctor’s  hands  as  he  made  tactile 
explorations  of  the  lodged  cartridge.  A cold,  metal  object  ~ he  pic- 
tured a tiny  scaffold  ~ held  open  and  widened  the  entrance  to  his  nose. 
He  could  hear  what  the  doctor  was  doing,  but  he  couldn't  feel  it. 
Everything  was  muffled  and  distant.  A cloth  covered  his  eyes.  The 
anesthetic  sent  false  information  to  his  brain.  He  imagined  a crew  of 
mine  workers  entering  a deep  treacherous  shaft;  their  equipment 
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(ropes,  hooks,  carbide  lamps,  helmets)  clattering  as  they  negotiate  the 
difficult  passageways. 

His  throat  felt  as  dry  as  starched  linen.  A nurse  dribbled  some  water 
into  his  parched  mouth.  His  hands  were  tight  fists.  Minutes  screeched 
to  a slow  grind. 

Then  the  bright  lights  were  out.  The  scaffolding  came  down.  He  was 
sitting  up  and  the  E R staff  was  moving  on  to  the  next  job.  The  doctor 
was  gone,  but  a nurse  wiped  his  face  and  gave  him  more  water. 

“How  do  you  feel  now,  Patrick?” 

“Pretty  good,  I guess.” 

“It’ll  be  a while  before  the  novocaine  wears  off.  You  wanna  tell  me 
where  the  bullet  came  from?  Do  you  have  a gun  at  home?”  She  was 
nice  and  seemed  concerned. 

“No  Maam.  I found  it  is  all.  At  the  dump,  where  the  high  school  kids 
shoot  rats.  I cleaned  it  up  and  I carry  it  in  my  pocket.  I was  playing 
around  with  it  when  this  happened.” 

“That’s  very  dangerous.  Hope  you  learned  something.” 

“I  did.  Believe  me,  I did.” 

He  could  see  his  father  pacing  in  the  waiting  area,  harried,  ruffled. 
Patrick’s  stomach  felt  as  if  it  would  ooze  out  through  the  souls  of  his 
feet.  He  stopped  momentarily,  stilled  by  dread. 

His  father  looked  down  at  him.  Looking  up,  Patrick  blinked  several 
times,  and  wrinkled  his  nose  to  test  for  feeling,  but  it  was  still  dead. 
He  heard  his  father  clear  his  throat  to  speak.  How  long  can  this  ordeal 
continue?  Then  he  could  hear  his  own  heart  beat.  It  sounded  like  a 
steady  drip  drumming  the  back  of  a tin  plate. 

“Patrick,  you  scared  the  hell  out  of  your  mother  and  me  and  half 
the  damned  convent.  The  doctor  says  you’re  fine,”  he  hugged  him  too 
tightly.  “You’ll  have  a little  rawness  in  your  throat,  but  you’re  fine.” 

“I’m  sorry,  dad.  I didn’t  mean  to.” 

“Sometimes  I wonder  about  you,  Patrick.  You  don’t  think.  I don’t 
want  to  doubt  you,  son,  but  sometimes  you  don’t  think.  You  worry 
me  that’s  all,”  he  was  looking  at  his  watch.  He  seemed  uncomfortable, 
awkward.  “Let’s  go  home.” 

They  walked  to  the  car  and  Patrick’s  father  opened  the  passenger 
door  for  him.  The  stench  of  real  leather  was  strong  and  pleasant.  As 
he  buckled  himself  into  the  seat,  a fist-sized  lump  slammed  into  his 
throat.  Oh,  God,  he  thought,  now  I’m  gonna  cry.  He  tried  to  cry  quiet- 
ly, but  his  tears  betrayed  him.  His  father  looked  down  at  him  with  a 
stem,  reproachful  face,  and  Patrick  looked  back  only  for  a second,  then 
quickly  looked  away.  The  round-headed  profile  captured  in  family 


snapshots  was  what  his  father  saw.  A familiar  silhouette  cut  from  black 
crepe  paper  when  he  was  about  twelve. 

He  reached  under  the  seat  for  an  old  T-shirt  he  used  to  clean  the 
windshield,  and  gently  blotted  tears  from  Patrick’s  face.  “It’s  all  Tve 
got,  son.  Sorry.”  Patrick  took  a deep  breath,  leaned  back  into  the  seat 
and  closed  his  eyes  for  the  ride  home.  His  nose  was  running  but  he 
couldnT  feel  it. 


WISHING 

Jay  J.  Kaylin 

I went  to  this  wishing  well 
and  when  I was  ready 
I reached  in  my  pocket 
and  pulled  out  a penny 
I wished  to  be  free 
and  do  as  I pleased 
I wished  I could  cry 
without  being  teased 
and  I wished  for  my  sister 
not  to  hit  me  in  the  head  . . . 
Then  I wished  that  maybe 
I might  have  a dime 
to  drop  in  instead. 
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David  Magdziarz 


Financial  Place 


THE  LADY  WITH  CATS 

Ann  Stotts 

The  lady  with  cats 

who  lived  down  the  block 

wore  a housedress 

and  slippers,  red  unblotted 

lipstick  to  the  grocery  store. 

For  years  we  knew  her  French 
accent  was  fake. 

The  copper-look  lamp 
hanging  over  the  table 
was  the  moon  we  pinned  hopes  on. 

My  mother,  straight  pins  wedged 
between  her  teeth,  two  steely 
hairs  on  her  chin,  spread  cheap, 
dark  fabric  on  red  formica 
like  a treasure  map. 


ON  MY  KITCHEN  TABLE 

Cathi  King 

On  my  kitchen  table 
I found 

A small  box  of  matches 
That  he 

Somehow  overlooked. 

I struck  and  ignited 
Each  match; 

Watch  it  flare  into  flame. 
Then  my 

Breath  erased  its  life. 


MEANINGLESS 

Dorothy  Santoyo 

Like  an  old  clock  that  ticks 
But  doesn't  tell  time. 

Like  a poem  that's  wise 
But  doesn't  quite  ryhme. 

So  meaningless  these. 

So  meaningless  I'm. 


THE  FIRST  SCOLDING 

Michael  Burke 

I am 

the  funny  uncle, 
the  one  who 
laughs  with  her 
behind  her  parents'  back 

But  when  I 
told  her  to  be  quiet, 
to  be  silent, 
to  sit  down 
calm  down 

“-and  she  just  laughed — 

I lost  my  temper 

for  the  very  first 

time  and  put  my 

big  face  before  her  little  face 

and  clenched  my 

teeth  and  grabbed 

her  and  said,  "I'm 

serious.  Be  quiet." 

Then  she  stared  at  me, 
horrified,  near  tears, 
like  she  half-expected 
me  to  hit  her 

She  must  have  wondered 
why  in  the  world 
had  I betrayed  her 
And  I felt  a not  so 
little  part  of  me  die 
“~and  I wanted  so 
badly  to  make  her 
laugh  again, 

to  hear  us  giggle  once  more, 
together. 


Carol  Mollman 


LUNAR  ODE 

Jean  Nagel  Stonesifer 

On  a warm  spring's  eve 
Wisteria  in  bloom, 

Lily  swayed  the  veranda  swing 
And  waited  for  the  moon. 

With  earth's  companion 
White  haired,  creased 
Comes  a seraph's  desire  — 

Primordial  tryst. 

Lily  slept  that  night  a tentative  sleep 
Amid  her  eider-down  dreams 
Of  misty  moors  and  wistful  birds 
In  flight. 

And  when  in  half-light  and  half-dark  she  awakened 
To  the  rhythm  of  tart  coursing  tears. 

She  cried  for  the  truth 

Plucked  from  some  secret  plume  — 

She  wished  only 
To  woo  the  moon. 


LAWN  DAYS 

Andrew  Walters  Cole 

Today  the  rhododendrons 
arch  over  an  impaled  pigeon: 
mouth  open,  half  buried 
by  the  fence. 

Fve  given  my  neighbors  warnings 
about  pre-ballgame  rituals: 
coloring  the  sky  in  gargles 
and  heat  as  their  dogs 
piss  on  my  garage. 

This  is  their's. 

The  yews  sway  the  stillness 
never  sworn.  The  garden  hose 
is  hissing  while  jazz  chords 
ring  out  at  11:38: 

The  gowned  lady  ghostlike 
patters  across  the  porch, 
oily  face  in  the  moonlight 
screaming  “Shew!"  into  the  scud. 

I laugh  from  my  window  seeing 
the  fat  curdle  on  her  cheeks. 

I've  called  her  Mrs.  Bitchum 
60  Saturdays  in  a row. 


GINGER  CAT 

Blaine  G.  Ryan 

The  wind  blew  up 
from  the  Southern  Sea; 
The  cat  on  the  sill 
gazed  at  me. 

Ginger  Cat. 

Brittle  leaves  rustled 
'tween  night's  moist  palms 
as  golden  eyes  willed 
unerring  calm. 

Ginger  Cat. 
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FOR  A WOMAN  I CAN  DANCE  TO 

Rick  Anthoney 


read  this  man, 
deep  in  his  fever, 
aching  in  the  blame 
of  too-truthful  tune, 
take  me  into  your  puzzle 
and  solve  me,  singing, 
that  simple  dignity, 
sing  it  deep  for  me 
while  i slip  into  sleep 
weeping. 

the  fault-lines  rock 
their  shadows  into  boom, 
our  time  is  at  hand, 
fingers  open  from  a fist, 
all  chances  either  stay  or  fly. 


RELINQUISHED 

Joannie  Liesenfelt 

It's  as  though 

you  were  someone  I dreamed, 

not  real  till  the  proof  of  this  paper: 

this  date,  this  day, 

a.m.'s  and  boxes 

circled  and  xed; 

the  seconds  to  first  breath, 

your  first  cry 

the  cord  cut 

then  tied. 

I hug  this  cold  paper  to  my  breast: 
Circles  blur  with  hot  milk, 
unsuckled. 


Jodi  Radek 
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Katy  F.  Liang 


UNDER  OBSERVATION 
Kathleen  Keenan 

She  says 

she  was  sitting  at  the  piano, 

playing  a little  tune 

when  I called.  'It  is  so  good 

to  hear 

your  voice," 

she  says. 

"And  yours,"  I lean  into  the  phone. 
She 

starts  to 

sob  and  do  you  do  you 

know,  know 

what  it's  like  to  walk  the 

floors  of  such  a place,  to  wake  at 


night  and  watch  the  sounds  of  those 
who  walk 

those  floors  at  night  to  remain 
calm 

on  the  floors  of  such  a place 
where  people 

walk  the  walls,  they  crawl,  in  the  night 
on  the  floors 
of  such  a place. 

Do  you  know 
what  it  is  like 
to  remain 
calm  in  a place 
with  floors, 
a place 

of  nights,  like  that 
What  it  is  like 

to  watch  a psychiatrist  who  is  always 

misplacing  things,  who  is  always  asking 

his  nurse,  where’s  his  pen,  watching  a 

psychiatrist  such  as  this 

treat  you  for  misplacing  things, 

what  it  is  like 

to  lay  awake  all  night 

the  night 

before  they  let  you  out 

because  you  have  a slight 

temperature  and  unless  it’s  gone  by  early  a.m. 

you  will  remain  another  day,  week,  forever,  amen. 

Do  you  know  what  it’s  like  to  be  told 

98.6 

normal 

you  can  go  home 

and  then 
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ELEGY  FOR  MISS  ALMA 

Dean  Monti 

I dream  of  fools,  desperate  in  a passionate  mist. 

Your  damp  locks  pressed  against  the  oriental  rug. 

I saw  you  in  your  white  summer  dress 
on  the  last  day  of  the  rest  of  our  life. 

You  lost  your  ankle  bracelet. 

Pencils  shrink  and  go  dull  as  I wait  to  hear  you  laugh  again. 
I long  to  tell  you  how  I fixed  the  leak  in  the  shower. 

My  turntable  still  spins,  dust  on  the  diamond 
and  no  need  to  turn  the  record  over. 

It's  the  same  on  both  sides. 

Do  you  remember  the  cat? 

The  one  who  chased  moths  around  the  apartment, 

pawed  at  them  and  pulled  off  their  wings 

and  grew  quickly  bored  when  they  became  still. 

Could  you  please  tell  me  the  cat's  name? 

As  its  punishment  for  cushioning  my  every  step, 

I took  the  rug  outside  and  beat  it. 

I slapped  at  it  and  shook  out  the  dust. 

But  what  of  the  things  I've  swept  under  it, 
now  exposed? 
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AFTER  HARVEST 

Jeanne  Chase 


Once,  soft, 
translucent  leaves 
greedily  gathered 
morning  dew. 
Willowy  stalks 
strained  sunward, 
thickening. 

Spears  of  corn 
grew,  hidden 
in  silken  sheathes 
until  fullness 
demanded 
the  giving  up. 

Now,  stalks, 
dried  and  dusty, 
like  sun-browned, 
wrinkled  hands 
upraised  in  prayer, 
keep  their  vigil 
of  season's  end. 


WHEN  BABY  SWALLOWED  THE  MOON 

Cele  Bona 

the  goddess  Jessica  swallowed  the 

full  round  moon  on  her  way  to  earth  which 

makes  her  face  to  shine  and 

shapes  her  mouth  over  and  over  into  an 
infinity  of  tiny  hearts  oh  they 
enter  our  bodies  she  is 

a picture  a zillion  dots  of  light  a 
blip  blip  on  a cold  TV  screen  and 

sometimes  there  is  sound 

hiccups  sighs  yawns 

long  trails  of  syllables  strung  into  an 
effort  to  cry  to  cry  to 

appear  to  cry  out  against  the  unspeakableness  of 
her  life  sometimes  out  of  her  heart 

mouth  sitting  pretty  on  her  moon 

face  she  emits  a universal 
signal  ma-ma-ma 

speaks  not  ma  or  pa  or 


but 


me  or  herself  Jess-i-ca  she  is 
a receiver,  perhaps  a spy,  a 
“Who  knows  why?”  cliche  with  no 


transmitter  we 
so  want 

meaning  we  do 

want  meaning  we 
need  but  the  goddess 

reposes  with  the  moon 

in  her  throat,  impeding  her  swallowing 
leaving  our  nights  dark  and 
clogged  with  constellations  whose 

names  have  changed  since  the 
doctor  said,  “She  has  no 
brain;  she  has  reflexes  only  she 

is  like  a computer  with  no  soft- 
ware.” momentarily  she  is 

porcelain  baby  doll 

and  cannot  move  across  the  line  of 
time  we  are  sent  here  to  spend  her 

baby  cousins  round  and  round  out  into 

life  they  spit  and 
fuss  and  scream  holy  holy 
holy  noise  while  Jessica 

is  held  in  the  chapel  triptych  mother 
father,  baby  cherub  shining 

forever  there  when  you  want  to 

drop  to  your  knees  she  backed 

into  the  world  with  a mouth  full  of 
feces  spit  out  in  tiny 


torn  hearts,  yours  mine  her  mom’s 


and  dad’s 
sobs 


all  jerking  in  huge 
this  child  of  the 

universe  this  virgin  this 
holy  vessel  this  eternal  baby  wakes  to 
tears  not  her  own  and  to 

questions:  “What  does  she 

want?  What  for?  In  the  name  of 

Who  can  know?  A stroke.  Herself.  She 

herself  stilled  by  her  own  stroke  within 

the  womb  three  weeks  before.”  yes  what 

does  she 

want  what  stones  is  she 

grinding  what  new  alchemy  out  of  our 

smashed  hearts  does  she  intend?  i 

we  are  not  up 

for  sacrifice  we 

Jessica  do  you  think  by  hiding 

the  light  of  the  moon  in  your 
throat  and  see  how  it  seeps  out 
your  seams  everywhere  how  even  foot 

tapping  young  men  quiet  to  your 
spell  and  sit  and  hold  you  calm 
dazzled  by  ummm  well 

love  even  so  we  hurt  even 

though  you  can  feel,  they  say,  no 
pain  do  you  expect  by  hiding 

the  light  of  the 
moon  to  force  us  to 
finish  our  stories? 
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CONCERTO 

Emily  Suchomski 

The  four  eyed  speakers  sang 
with  computer  enhanced  vision. 

The  player,  muscles  aching  with  skill 

moved, 

frenzied. 

In  conversation, 
they  changed; 

evolved,  created  each  other. 

Patient  then  impatient, 
angry  then  amused. 

Quiet. 

Recognized. 
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INFINITY 

David  Ducommun 

Time  has  begun  to  stop 

The  windows  are  falling  out  of  shops 
where  clerks  and  barmaids  once  worked 

Glass  is  heard  tinkling 
Walls  collapse 
Sounds  pierce 
Dust  covers 

And  underneath 

2 IBM  1170  magnetic  tapes — 
interlocked: 
heartshaped. 


I AM 

Rebecca  Frabizio 

I am  a wierd  girl  who  likes  to  have  fun. 

I wonder  what  Fll  be  like  when  I'm  thirty, 
I hear  children  laughing  in  my  dreams. 

I see  the  world  around  me. 

I want  to  live  forever. 

I am  a wierd  girl  who  likes  to  have  fun. 

I pretend  to  be  rich. 

I feel  eyes  on  me  as  I walk  in  the  night. 

I touch  the  sky. 

I worry  about  my  friends  and  family. 

I cry  when  someone  dies. 

I am  a wierd  girl  who  likes  to  have  fun. 

I understand  when  things  go  wrong. 

I say  Let  the  good  times  roll! 

I hope  to  be  happy  all  my  life. 

I am  a wierd  girl  who  likes  to  have  fun. 
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A RHINOCEROS  AND  HIS  BROTHER 

Penny  Fuenty 

''Oh,  Doc,  can  you  cure  us?" 

Asked  the  huge  rhinoceros. 

"My  brother  and  I are  ill." 

Not  knowing  what  to  prescribe. 

Doc  let  the  rhinoceros  decide: 

"Give  my  brother  a shot,  me  a pill." 


THE  GARDEN  TENDER 

Steve  Mayfield 

Next  door  there  is  a garden,  carefully  nurtured. 
The  garden  tender  is  fifty. 

In  the  summer,  he  wears 
ankle  high  black  socks  with  sandals 
and  dull,  baggy  shorts 
revealing  hairless  white  calves. 

The  garden  tender  sells  shoes  at  the  mall. 

I sometimes  shop  there,  and  if  we  brush  glances, 
I avert  my  eyes  while  he  becomes  busy 
straightening  shoes. 


VIGNETTES  AT  DUSK 
Glen  H.  Brown 

1 

Two  old  men  with  umbrellas 
retreating  like  crooked  mushrooms 

and  the  light 

disappears  like  a small  white  bird 
in  a panther's  mouth 

2 

Then  it  leaves 
and  only  the  shadows 
at  night,  the  wind 
and  a few  city  stars 
are  left  to  guide  me. 


IMPROVED  PROPERTY 

Carl  L.  Sandquist 

The  yellow  diesel  “cat” , 
crouched  in  the  farm  yard, 
with  engine  snarling. 

Then, 

clanking  forward, 
on  cold  steel  treads, 
with  stink  smoke  belching 
and  black  bucket  banging 
it  crept  slowly, 
like  a slug, 

sliding  in  sewer  slime, 
toward  the  old 
farm  house. 

SMASHED!! 


They  say, 

that  the  replacement  building, 

modern,  sterile,  svelte, 

with  silent  running  elevators, 

spotless  toilets, 

stainless  steel 

and  glareless  glass 

will  improve  the  property. 


PASTA 

Deborah  Joyce 


I assign  them  to  their  fate. 

Silent,  unbending,  anonymous. 

Thrust  upright  into  the  bubbling  cauldron. 
They  stand  a few  minutes. 

I watch  their  mute  surrender 
As  they  bow  away  under  the  steam. 
Submerging  the  last  unyielding  bits, 

I am  the  kitchen  witch; 

Doing  nothing 

And  dreaming  of  power. 


Karen  Hall 


ATANASOFF 

Larry  Turner 

At  that  roadhouse  near  Rock  Island, 
he  took  off  his  heavy  overcoat 
and  ordered  a drink.  After  two 
the  indifferent  waitress  ignored  him, 
even  though  he'd  just  driven 
two-hundred  miles  from  Ames 
across  the  dry  state  of  Iowa. 

So  he  sat 

and  with  nothing  better  to  do 
invented  the  computer. 

Dear,  if  I'm  out  late  tonight, 
don't  wait  up. 

I'm  probably 

doing  something  like  that. 


TO  MY  CHILD,  ASLEEP 
for  hal 

Deborah  E.  Ryel 

A horse 
has  flown 

to  the  far  side  of  the  hill 
the  wild  ride  of  the  day 
the  wide  field 
a memory 
a yank  of  tail 

tangled  and  pulled  out  of  sight 

at  the  last  moment 

when  all  is  suddenly  quiet. 

Now  your  mouth  is  open 

surprised  at  how  you’ve  slipped  off 

like  autumn  smoke  in  the  night  air 

whose  memory  of  leaves 

the  brilliance 

of  a brief  season 

curls  in  the  eye  of  the  moon. 


CITY  SITES,  CITY  SOUNDS 

Sylvia  Yamada 

Silver  buildings 

shooting  up  like  bullets 
from  the  ground 

Listening  to  sensaround  traffic 
drowning  the  rock  and  roll 
of  radio 


Scott  Goble 
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Blaine  G.  Ryan 


STONE  ANGELS 

L.  E,  Wilson 


when  I am  dead 

I think  there  will  be  no  stone  angels 

with  lichened  faces 

and  crumbling  wings,  in  cemeteries 

there  will  be  no  sad  family 

to  seal  my  photograph  behind  glass 

there  will  be 

no  sad  family 

I think  I will  outlive  them  all 
I will  not  die  of  old  age 
—I  decline,  thank  you— 
nor  by  accident 
so  some  very  distant  day 
when  I am  sleepy  at  last 
a typed  official  document  shall  read 
''cause  of  death:  stopped  living" 

St.  Peter  will  probably  card  me 
at  the  Pearly  Gates 

when  I am  dead 

I desire  no  stone  angels 

not  even  pretty  ones 

not  even  Michaelangelo's 

when  I am  through  with  my  body 

you  may  grind  it  fine 

and  bury  it  in  the  compost  heap 

or  save  out  a shank  portion 

for  stewing  with  some  nice  potatoes 

a small  parsnip  and  a bay  leaf 

—bon  appetit — 

or  play  with  it  in  medical  school 
there  is  nothing  sacred  in  meat,  I think 

when  I am  dead,  someday 
I shall  be  no  more  free 
than  I am  now 
and  no  less 

stone  angels  weigh  heavier  upon  the  living 
than  upon  the  dancing  dead 

carve  me  no  angels 

and  cry  me  no  clinging  salt  tears 


REQUIEM 

Pat  Brown 

At  forty  below,  they  drone 
in  a bleak  breeze  leading  a 
storm  down  from  Manitoba— 
phone  wires  go  tight  in  this  cold, 
no  slack  left— and  the  pitch  rises, 
coming  up  with  the  wind,  to  a 
wretched,  impossible  keen. 

How  long  can  they  hold  against  the 
wind's  flint  edge,  before  they 

snap 

and  the  free  ends  flap  & flail  at  the 
blizzard's  whim,  like  the  rent  edges  of 
faded  chance  after  that  late-night 
call  saying  you'd  gone,  at  last? 


Another  day.  In  the  train  station,  bundled  and  ready  for  a walk  down 
the  same  Chicago  street,  again.  I get  on  the  escalator.  Down.  Old  men 
are  in  back  of  me  talking.  "In  my  day  . . one  says.  "In  my  day  . . ." 
says  the  other.  I smile.  Following  the  sign,  Washington  Street  Exit,  I 
walk  by  a black  man  pushing  and  pulling  two  giant  metal  cabinets. 
He  looks  at  my  boots.  "Big  boots,"  he  says.  I laugh.  "You  better  take 
those  big  boots  off."  Today  is  good. 

The  city.  And  my  walk  begins.  It  isn't  difficult,  just  cold  and  familiar. 
Past  the  construction  site,  almost  done.  Over  the  bridge,  and  the  water 
below  dirty  with  refuse  especially  bad  today.  Michael  Feinstein  is 
on  the  marquee  at  the  Civic  Opera  House.  Who  is  Michael  Feinstein? 

My  backpack  thumps  a heavy  weight  against  my  back  as  I run  across 
the  street.  You  don't  always  have  to  obey  crosswalk  lights.  I am  now 
three  and  one  half  city  blocks  into  my  journey.  I walk  on.  More  steps. 
The  easiest  street  to  cross  is  next.  I know  it  because  of  the  bookstore 
on  the  corner.  I like  books.  I walk  by  the  bookstore.  And  there,  just 
a few  steps  past  the  bookstore,  I look  to  the  right  of  me. 

A gathering.  Seven  to  ten  odd  people  are  standing,  arms  at  their  sides, 
limply  silent.  I follow  their  gaze  and  a parting  among  their  legs,  only 
twenty  feet  away,  reveals  her.  On  her  back,  on  the  pavement  dank 
and  dirty,  but  propped  up  at  the  waist  by  a namelesss,  faceless  hand 
from  the  crowd.  Her  face  is  turned  towards  me,  at  me.  I have  never 
seen  death  before,  but  I know  it.  The  puttied  grey-blue  pallid  flesh. 
The  eyes  rolling,  yet  fixed  in  grotesque  opposition  to  the  still  body. 
Her  blond  hair,  and  black  and  white  winter  coat.  There  is  no  struggle, 
no  gasps,  no  turmoil,  no  pain  left  in  those  eyes.  Instinctively,  the  violent 
internal  trembling  of  My  heart.  My  stomach,  My  lungs,  My  mind, 
begins.  I am  deaf  and  mute  to  anything  else  but  this  scene.  The  girl 
at  her  feet,  kneeling  and  screaming.  The  cavernous  echoing,  the  gut- 
tural aching,  never-ending  human  screaming  that  tells  you  — Life  is 
ending . 

And  I walk  by.  I walk  by.  I walk  by  a dying  girl  because  there  is 
nothing  else  I can  do.  There  is  nothing  any  of  us  can  do.  The  sicken- 
ing, quickening,  downward  jerking  black  spiral  she  rides  does  not  stop 
for  crowds,  or  commotion  or  sirens. 

So  some  watch,  and  some  walk  by,  and  as  I go,  I know  I will  never 
remember  this  street  by  the  bookstore  on  the  comer  again. 


Kimberly  Korcha 


i sat  looking  at  them 
for  a while. 

my  dirty  socks  on  the  floor, 
window  open, 
fresh  air 
noise  seeps  in 
to  things 

susceptible  to  seepage 
they  were  crumpled  together, 
my  socks  were, 
in  a peculiar  shape  which 
very  few  objects 
could  possibly  imitate, 
i named  their  pose  ''daring" 
and  kicked  them  apart 


Andy  Ostrowski 
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SELF  PORTRAIT  #4 

Ann  Stotts 

An  almond  can  be  peeled 
but  has  no  true  core 
of  significance. 

A field  of  daisies 
tends  to  signify  a field 
of  daisies. 

Picasso  split  a pear 
in  four  but  did  not  eat  it. 

The  subject  of  desire 

is  more  important  than  its  object. 

Gaugin  thought  dark-skinned 

women  either  fruit  or  flower. 

Twenty-five  women  held  by  a 
tribe  of  men  in  common 
are  still  fifty  breasts  and  lungs. 

A single  long-stemmed  rose 
can't  be  separated  from  the 
cost  of  a dozen. 
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